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which, in the opinion of the writer, tend to elucidate their origin, and to 
establish an ancient connection between them and other races. 

4. Whether the language is originally monosyllabic or polysyllabic. 
If the former, have any polysyllabic words crept in, and from what source > 

5. Does the language possess a variety of tones? How many and what 
are they ? 

6. Is the pronunciation of the language uniform throughout the dis. 
trict in which it is spoken? Are the sounds of particular letters varied, in 
certain positions, for the sake of euphony ? 

7. Is it a written language? If so, whence does it derive its nae 
Is its alphabet well adapted to express the sounds of the language, or 
otherwise ? 

8. How many vowel sounds does it contain? How many consonants ? 

9. What languages does it resemble in grammatical construction ? Do 
the nouns undergo any change of form on account of case, gender, or numa 
ber ? If not, how are these accidents expressed ? 

10. Are the verbs inflected to express the various moods and tenses ? 
Or are these determined by the use of prepositive or postpositive particles ? 

11. Are adjectives varied to agree with their nouns ? Have they any 
degrees of comparison? What is the method of forming the numerals 
above ten? Are there any generic particles affixed to the numerals ? 

12. Has the language an article ? 

13. Are there different forms for the personal pronouns, designating the 
superiority or inferiority of the speaker or hearer ? 

14. In what order are the different parts of speech arranged ina sen- 
tence ? Does the possessive case precede or follow the word by which it is 
governed? Is the objective governed by prepositions, or postpositions ? 
Does the verb precede or follow the objective which it governs? Dead- 
verbs, conjunctions, auxiliaries, and other particles precede or follow the 
verbs which they modify ? 


IV.—Specimens of Buddhist Inscriptions, with symbols, from the west of 
India. By Colonel W. H. Sykes, Hon. Mem., As. Soc. &c. 


The admirable and efficient use you have made in your able journal 
of the ancient inscriptions and ancient coins found in various parts of 
India, induced me to apply to withdraw all my copies of inscriptions 
met with in Western India from the hands of the Royal Asiatic Society 
with a view to offer them to you to make such use of as you might think 
proper. My application to the Royal Asiatic Society was met with 
an assurance that the inscriptions, which had been transmitted to the 
literary society of Bombay very many years ago, and which were sub- 
sequently sent by this society to the R. A. S., were to be published 
immediately; this assurance precluded further interference on my 
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part and I shall therefore not do more than transmit to you, copies 
of such inscriptions as I think from the associated emblems or mono- 
graphs may assist to throw light upon some of the coins you have 
published. As preliminary to my observations you must permit me 
to quote a passage from your own elaborate account of the coins which 
appear in your journal. You say most justly and philosophically that, 
‘“ Īt is an indisputable axiom that unstamped fragments of silver and 
gold of a fixed weight must have preceded the use of regular coin in 
those countries where civilization and commerce had induced the neces- 
sity of some convenient representation of value. The antiquarian there- 
fore will have little hesitation in ascribing the HIGHEST GRADE of ANTI- 
quity in Indian numismatology to small flattened bits of silver or other 
metal which are occasionally discovered all over the country, either 
quite smooth, or bearing only a few pinch-marks on one or both sides ; 
and generally having a corner cut off as may be conjectured for the ad- 
justment of their weight.” —Vol. iv. p. 627. Ifit be found that Baudha 
emblems or Baudha monographs exist upon such coins, we shall have 
the highest grade of antiquity in Indian numismatology associated with 
Buddhism. And that such is the case you have supplied numerous in- 
stances, and vol. iv. pls. 31 and 34, of the square kind, coins 26, 27, 32, 
51 and 18 are denominated ancient Hindu coins, but which from their 
emblems or monographs, are evidently coins of Buddhist dynasties ; at 
least they must be admitted to be such until we can prove from un- 
questionable ancient Hindu inscriptions that similar emblems or mono- 
graphs were used by the Hindu inhabitants of India in contra-distine- 
tion to the Buddhist inhabitants. You will perceive that the monograph 
which characterizes the above coins is the ‘PF and a reference to my 
perfect Baudha inscriptions will prove that this emblem is initial or final, 
or both, in every inscription excepting the second. Very many of the 
rounded coins, which according to your dictum are comparatively more 
recent than the square coins, are equally characterized by the emblems. 

Proceeding to another emblem common to the coins and the 
Buddh inscriptions, it will be seen that the initial symbol of inscrip- 
tion No. 6, is absolutely identical with the emblem or monograph 
over the back of the elephant on the coin No. 9, on the reverse of 
which is a bull usually denominated by Europeans a brahmany bull; 
but which, as it is found in Buddhist sculpture as well as on Buddhist 
coins, might with equal propriety he denominated a Buddhist bull. 
The partially obliterated emblem on coins 5, 13, is no doubt the same 
as that in coin 9. 
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It may be a question whether or not the symbol is the original of 
that W found on so many other coins whether Indoscythic, Canouj, or 
Hindu, —or it may be, that the initial symbol of inscription No. 2, 
has a greater claim, with its four points. I do not perceive any sym- 
bol on the coins exactly corresponding to the initial emblem of inscrip- 
tion No. 3, but the male figure in coin 16, plate 38, vol. iv., is point- 
ing downwards to a form not very far removed from it. One of the. 
emblems observed on the Canouj series of coinsis a pole, on the top of 
which is a compound object not referable to any known form; an 
erect male figure, called by you the sacrificing rája, with a glory round 
his head, or the crescent behind his shoulders, looks towards this 
emblem : on the reverse is a female either seated on a stool, on a bed, 
or on a couchant lion. I beg of you to bear this remarkable emblem 
on the one side, and the female seated on a lion on the other side, par- 
ticularly in mind, for they will assist to connect the Canouj series of 
coins with a Buddhist dynasty. In illustration of the emblem I trans- 
mit a sketch of the principal figure of Buddh in alto relievo in the cele- 
brated cave temple of Karleh. You will perceive that Buddh is seated 
on a lotus flower, supported by the identical emblem met with on the 
coins, vide plate 38, coins 16, 17; plate 39, coins 18, 19, 20, et seq. That 
the emblem is sacred is evident from its supporting Buddh ; and the 
figures holding up the pole are no sublunary personages, for their heads 
are shrouded by the seven-headed snake which shrouds Buddh himself 
in some of the sculptures at Ellora. In coin 24 G. pl. 39, vol. iv. 
the emblem is placed between a male and female (probably the rája and 
his wife of the coins) both of whom are looking up toit; and the female 
appears to be making an offering. You state this emblem to be 
a standard having a bird at the top, somewhat resembling the Roman 
eagle; and you read the name of the raja to be Kumara Gurra. A 
relook at coin 20, pl. 39, vol. iv., in which the outline of the emblem 
appears to be quite perfect will probably induce you to compare it 
again with other coins, to ascertain what changes of form the emblem 
undergoes. In the sketch I have sent you will observe the associa- 
tion of Buddh with lions, (odd as they look) antilopes and snakes. 

I now come to a remarkable coincidence. On coin 25, pl. 39, vol. 
iv. a female is represented seated on a couchant or reposing lion, 
This coin you call the Conolly coin, from that gentleman’s discovery of 
it, and the legend is read Sri Sınma Vixrama. I beg of you to take 
up the 3rd volume of the Transactions of the Literary Society of Bom- 
bay, and turn to my account of the caves of Ellora and you will there 
find a sketch absolutely identical with the figure on the coin. We have 
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the exact position of the lion (in my account inadvertently called 
tiger ; but it is a maned lion), the exact position of the right leg of the 
female; the same aspect of the figure, the glory round the head; and 
the same ornaments on the arms above the elbow, and in the same 
female figure on other coins we observe the same triple necklace. My 
sketch represents an alto-relievo figure cut out of the rock in the Buddh 
cave temple at Ellora, now most absurdly denominated by the Hindus 
Jaganndth Subha, and the figure herself with equal absurdity is called 
Bhagésri Bhowant, but in Indra Subbah, she is called Inderanit, and 
is sculptured on the walls of the hall. A tree is sculptured on the wall 
behind the female figures, in which are roosting peafowls. J mention 
this, because, from the female in coins 28 and 30 being associated with 
peafowls, she is considered to be the wife of Kartika. The originals 
of my sketch are as large as life, and nderani is sculptured on the 
terminal wall of a long vestibule to the crypt or sacred place where 
Buddh is sculptured ; the opposite terminal wall of the vestibule has 
corresponding figures as large as life (with the exception of the ele- 
phant) of a man seated on a couchant elephant, a tree is behind the 
figures and on the branches peafowls are seated, and the man is now 
called Indra. As there are not any sacred symbols connected with these 
figures, but as they were evidently not secondary objects with the 
sculptors or excavators of the temple, not less from their position than 
from their execution, I have for some years been accustomed to consi- 
der them representations of the prince and his consort, by whom the 
cave was executed; and in this opinion Į was confirmed by similar 
figures being met with under similar circumstances in two other Buddh 
caves ; there being only some slight difference in the position of the 
female upon the lion, such as is seen in coin 27, and in one instance 
the lion is by the side of the female. 

If therefore these coincidences justify the belief that the female figure 
on the coin and the female figure in the Baudha caves of Ellora be the 
same, we come to the conclusion that the caves in which the figures 
are found were excavated by a Budhist prince, named VikramMa 
Mauenvra Gupta; and the form of the Devanagri letters upon 
the coin will give a period of 2000 to 2500 years for the date of 
the excavation. Of course the caves were excavated by different 
princes, for such astonishing works. of art could only have been 
perfected in many generations. 

It would appear that upon the ancient coins, whether of the Canou} 
series, from Behat, Saurashtra, Jaunpoor, or Western India, on some or 
all of them are found emblems, symbols, monograms, figures of men and 
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animals, trees, peafowls, &c.—all of which are to be met with sculptured 
in Baudha cave temples ; and the coins are impressed with an antique 
form of the Devanagri which is only met with in Buddhist inscriptions 
in Buddhist works of art. Now until we find the same symbols, mono- 
graphs, figures, and the same antique form of the Sanskrit character 
in Hindu works of art; (and there is nothing of the kind whatever in 
the numerous cave temples in Western India dedicated to SHEwun 
(Sıva) particularly there is not any inscription in the antique form of 
the Devanagri,) we may legimately infer that Buddhists are the authors 
in cases where these symbols are found, and that Hindus are not the 
authors. Moreover, the use of the antique form of the Devanagari 
indicates a priority in the use of it, over those who appear to have 
used a modified form of it. 

I beg of you to make any use you please of this letter ; for I have 
not any objection to my opinions being subjected to the test of public 
criticism. Truth is my object and I am quite satisfied to be set right 
in case I am wrong. 


Note on Col. Syxxs’ Inscriptions, by Jas. Prixnser, Sec. As. Soc., &c. 


Colonel Syxrs pays us no small compliment in wishing to trans- 
fer back again to India for elucidation the numerous inscriptions he 
so long since collected in the West of India. This is indeed revers- 
ing the order of things !—while we are sending to Europe all those 
great men eminent for their knowledge of the ancient tongues of India, 
and discouraging (if not persecuting) the study of these tongues by the 
natives themselves ;—while the public declaration of a late presi- 
dent (Sir Cuarizs Grey) still rings in our ear, that the subject of 
Indian literature and antiquity was now exhausted, and that we must 
seek other matter of physical research to occupy the attention of the 
members of the Asiatic Society, we are awakened and encouraged to a 
fresh train of antiquarian investigation by an appeal from our retired 
comrades, who had carried away with them stores of precious materials 
to lie long neglected, or to excite fruitless curiosity in a clime uncon- 
genial to their elucidation. 

More than one great question is certainly involved in the solution of 
the cave inscriptions of western India. To whom is to be attributed their 
construction ? From what period have they existed ?>—In what language 
and character are therecords sculptured >—Unknown to Colonel Syxgs, 
the whole of these questions have been already solved as regards the 
pillar monuments on this side of India:—They are of the third or 
fourth century anterior to our era; they are of Buddhist foundation ; 
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and the language is not Sanskrit, but a link between that grammatical 
idiom and the Páli of the Buddhist scriptures; The alphabet appears 
to be the very prototype of all the Devanágari and Dakshini alphabets : 
and nothing in the pure Sanskrit tongue has yet been discovered pre- 
served in this character: indeed it would be impossible that it should ; 
because, still more than the Pali, the alphabet is deficient in many let- 
ters absolutely necessary to Sanskrit syntax. 

Further, of the cave inscriptions on this part of India, we have already 
published one from Gaya in the selfsame alphabet and language, of 
the age of raja Dasaratua (the II.) In the present number we pub- 
lish another equally important evidence from Cuttack, proving that 
the caves in the Khandgiri hill were repaired and appropriated. if not 
excavated, in the time of Arra raja a Buddhist sovereign of Calinga. 
From the west of India we have hitherto only had one specimen (that 
of Dr. Stevenson from Karli) to deal with, and this we have with rea- 
son suspected of being also Pali, though the character has evidently 
undergone the changes of acentury or two. 

Whatever may be our desire to penetrate further into the secret, 
we still by no means regret that Col. Syxes has not sent the whole 
of his collection to gratify our curiosity. Impressed with a convic- 
tion that no written copy is to be trusted implicitly we should have 
either hesitated to look at them at all, or perhaps should have wasted 
hours of labour in vain on them ; while we know that our zealous fellow- 
labourers in Bombay are meantime adopting the best means of secur- 
ing authentic facsimiles of these very inscriptions, and are even now 
engaged in examining their contents. Nevertheless these half-dozen 
brief specimens from Jooneer, selected as containing symbols identical 
with those on the various Buddhist groupes of coins, have, invited atten- 
tion in spite of all our resolutions ! and though future comparisons may 
change and correct many letters in our reading, we cannot refrain from 
publishing the results, strikingly confirmatory as they are of the 
fact that these Buddhist cave inscriptions are also in the vernacular 
of the day, all equally simple and intelligible—now that the key has 
been discovered. This key is of course no other than the one reco- 
vered through the Bhilsa dénams; and it is a singular fact that the 
principal deviation in the Sainhadri cave alphabet, from what may be 
considered as the original type, (namely, that of the letter d,) has been 
traced and verified through the recurrence, in many of the short in- 
scriptions, of the somewhat similar expression daya dhama, (Sanskrit 
dayd-dharma.) The principal acts here are of ‘ compassion and piety, 
as those were of ‘charity ;’ not that the latter expression does not 
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also occur in some of the present examples: and particularly in fig. 1 
of the accompanying plate, wherein Colonel Syxxshappily confirms the 
correction I ventured to introduce into the Rev. Dr. Srevunson’s 
copy of the same line (see page 468 of the present volume). Strange to 
say there are many other discrepancies of equal magnitude in the two 
copies of this simple document: Col. Syxus’ line reading : 


Saharavisabhoti putasa (a) gimita ukasa sihathabhoddnam. 


The change from pihathato dára to sihathabho ddnam, immediately 
opens our eyes to the subject of the record, sihathabho (or sihathambha) 
being the regular Pali orthography of faz @au: Sinha stambhas, the 
lion pillar ; and Col. Syxzs informs us that the inscription is engraven 
“on the obelisk or pillar in front of the Kdrli cave.” The obvious 
translation then is, 

‘ This lion pillar is the gift of Acimrrra Ukas the son of Sawa Ravisa- 
BHOTI.”’ 

In fig. 2 a perfect inscription from the doorway of the Sainhadri caves 
north of Jooneer (Jiuinira), we may remark the commencement of a de- 
parture from the original form in some of the letters used: thus the 
t or À is changed to h,a common form also in the Girnar inscrip- 
tions, and evidently the link between the original form and the ġ of 
the Mahamalaipura inscriptions, and of the various southern alphabets : 
it may be also seen in inscription 3 of the present plate. This letter 
would be taken for an n by readers on our side of India; and this is 
perhaps one of the best possible proofs of the authenticity of the pri- 
mitive form, whence by distinct ramifications in opposite sides of the 
peninsula the same derivative has come to denote quite a different ori- 
ginal! Then, of our Samudra Gupta and more modern alphabets is 
derived from _| ; this when written, required the pen to be carried below 
forming a loop thus J ; which was gradually carried downward in d 
and d& , andended in the modern q, But I must not attempt on this 
occasion to analyze individual letters, or I shall be carried away into 
an endless digression. Correcting the second anomalous letter conjec- 
turally, the line will run thus :— 


Dhammika seniya sata gabham udht cha daya dhamam. 
which corresponds precisely with the Sanskrit : 
| J & ay 
ARINA waa SAI cara. 


“ The hundred caves and the tank of Dua’rmixa Seni—his act of piety, and 
compassion.”’ 

I must be allowed to remark en passant that the letter 2 has here 
changed its form to 7, which appears to be the original form of the 
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SAINHADRI GAVE INSCRIPTIONS. 
L. Luserifplion on dlix Obelisk in grontof fhe Karti care. 
UL | SUARYAHAHALTUU LOA SER 
2. Insercslion over tie door of bhe Sainhukre cares 
WaFWoLUHAGLbs bbaX"th 
3. Inseriplion iu atenple contacring a Deh yop, al Juner. 
Si veka EAA Ael WU 
gx ens es b wJ 
Ty JVI fray XD. 


E T e door gfu large poillared cave lemple , Saiunhadri. 
poy puvEzynvgvusnvopyfuUghdure insbars 


S. Over the weskern cistern near be large reservoir, ce. 


“RpVypHURCTYSVYAL 
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Cat abe vax Ts 


FOSSUWULY rF 
F Are the principal Jee of Buddha cn dhe Karle caves. 


/ are on 
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L ee lEs ALK AX FT EX, by THUG ARU SE 


4 SVATEFPRIRDUTUIAhiXHA VA 
MmAVALOHAOO FD OX IZDA 
BUYRSWALQAAZET 
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č Bl. J8, 39 jor sepius lar 
Synsbadls. 
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oO, ot. Uf, M and w, of successive alphabets, and may ex- 


plain the circumstance of that class of n alone being known in the 
written Prakrit of the Hindu drama, and of the sacred literature of the 
Jains. For the word udhz see observations on No. 5. 

The symbol on this inscription, Col. Syxzs identifies with that on 
coins 16, 17, 18, 26, 27, 32 and 51 of plate 34, vol. v. 

Inscription 3 may be transcribed in Roman letters thus : 

Virasenakasa gahalatila maghasa 
Dhama nigamasa dayadhama, chetiya-ghara, 
Niyuta sama loka hita sukhaya. 

In Sanskrit this sentence may be rendered with exact conformity : 

Aaaa wafaqaw witty Gan faa aa aw fea 
- Bare p 

‘¢ The compassionate and pious act of Vira SENAKA, the gahalatila magha, the 
abode of righteousness, —for the pleasure and advantage of the virtuous attendants 
of the chaitya temple.” 

This inscription is stated by Col. Syxes to be “on a Buddhist cave 
temple in which there is a large isolated dehgopa, under the hill fort of 
Seunere or Jooneer.”” The expression chetiya ghar of course alludes 
to this interior structure: it is exactly the modern vernacular name, 
and it introduces us with certainty to a new letter, the gh, which has 
been hitherto a desideratum ; and which was of doubtful existence in 
the primitive alphabet. Some modification is also perceptible in the 
kh of the word sukhdya, of the reading of which however there can. 
be no reasonable doubt. 

The symbol at the head of this inscription agrees precisely with 
that of many of our golden Indo-Scythic coins. 

The name gahalatila magha reminds us of a tribe of RAjputs, the 
Gehlotes, or Grahalotes who founded the Gohila dynasty of Mèwár, 
after the destruction of the Balabhis of Saurashtra. Magha is the name 
of one of the dwipas or divisions of the universe. It also applies to 
the Magas of the Arracan country, Buddhists who claim to have 
given their name to the Magadha province whence they migrated east- 
ward: but this is doubtful. 

Figure 4 is headed, ‘‘ Perfect inscription over the doorway of the 
large pillared cave temple within the vestibule, Sainhadri caves.” 

Some little ambiguity remains as to the third Jetter which may be 
either æ or s ; in the latter case the sense will only vary so far as to 
introduce the name of the mother as well as of the father of the 
benefactor— Kali sutasya, ‘born of Kaui’—but as the same letter oc- 
curs in the next inscription without change, I think it must be ane 

OR 
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rather than an s, although we have thus a collision between two vowels. 

Kali dtasa heranika putasa sulisadatasa thakapurisasa chetiya ghara 
niyuta dayadhama. 
In Sanskrit: 

Taa Scag yay TANTA saying Sane frum <q wat 

‘t The pious act of SULISADATTA, lord of the city of Thaka, the son of Kari’ 
a’ta (or KALYARTA) the gold merchant, for the attendants on the chaitya-tem- 
ple.” 

The name of the rich person at whose expense the cave was appa- 
rently dug or ornamented, may be translated ‘ given by the sun’—equi- 
valent to Apollodotus of the Greeks; it may also be read Súlisa datta 
(given of Siva) ; both are somewhat at variance with a Bauddha pro- 
fession. The town over which he ruled looks very like Thakurpura. - 

No. 5, of the same plate, is ‘ enclosed in a panel, over the western 
cistern near the large reservoir in the Satzhadra caves.’ 


Kali dtekasa kutira putasa sudhana 
Kánasa saghakasa udhi dayadhama. 


Here the four opening letters are the same as in the last example, 
but they are followed by a k, and the rest of the name is different. The 
doubtful word in the second line is evidently the same as one in the 
second inscription, where from following satagabham with a conjunctive 
‘cha’ it seemed to denote some similar object of art. From the posi- 
tion of the present inscription, that object could be no other than a 
reservoir for water, and from analogy to the primitive alphabet the 
initial letter should be the vowel L or uw. In Wiuson’s dictionary I 
accordingly found the word SẸ : udhras, water, whence would naturally 
be formed SFI udhri, or in Pali, udhi, a tank, or water reservoir. Again 
the letter ¢ of putasa more resembled a bh, which if so would make the 
reading kutéra pubhasa (Sanskrit FETIH kutira prabhasya or pra- 
bhavasya, enlightening or born in a cottage)—and the whole sentence : 

« This tank is the pious work of KALI’ ATAKA the humbly born, the honest 
acquirer of wealth, the deceased (gone to heaven, swargagasya?)” 

The modification of the letter dh should be particularly noted as it 
might easily be taken for a v, but for the known word dhama. 

No. 6. This is one of the most curious of the series because of 
the exact accordance of the initial symbol with the monogram ona 
large series of the Indo-Scythic coins, commencing with the reverse of 
the celebrated Mokadphises coin. There can be little doubt that these 
signs, placed at the head of every written document, and stampt on 
the field of every die are, like the aum of the brahmans, the cross of 
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the Christians, or the triangle of the masonic brethren, connected 
with the religion of the parties. Twenty-four such signs are still in 
use among the Jains, whose books or traditions may some day instruct 
us in the allegories they are intended to convey. The present panelled 
inscription is ‘on the most western end of the rock near the chambers 
of the Sainhádri caves.’ It runs in the usual strain : 


Sdmadapasakasa putasa, 
Sivakukhisa daya dhama dánam, 
Kapávibhasa yase niyutakam. 

aasyuagay fragiane l) carded agqifary and fama 

‘ The pious and charitable endowment of Sıva Kuxui (?) the son of Sa’ma- 
RAPASAKA (?) redounding to the glory of this most compassionate person.’’ 
implying doubtless that the chambers had been constructed by the 
party, for the accommodation of the priests or ascetics who resided 
on the spot. 

Can we then venture to affirm on the strength of these very brief 
and detached announcements that we have solved the great ques- 
tion of the origin of the cave temples of western India, those 
stupendous works of art which it is calculated must have occupied 
centuries of labour and mines of wealth to excavate? The obvious 
answer is ;—if these inscriptions occupy, as they seem to do, pro- 
minent and designed places in the works they allude to, they can 
hardly be imagined to record any thing less than the original con- 
struction: or when the excavations were of natural formation, at 
least their embellishment and architectural sculpture. 

In this case we may at once pronounce, from the alphabetic evi- 
dence, that the caves were thus constructed or embellished a century 
or two prior to the christian era, when Buddhism flourished in the 
height of its glory from Cashmir to Ceylon. 

It is certainly an extraordinary circumstance that among all these 
inscriptions, the title of raja should never occur, and that such great 
undertakings should appear to have proceeded from private zeal, from 
obscure individuals neither connected with the court nor with the 
priesthood ; for neither any where do we discover the familiar titles of 
Sramana, Bhikhu, Mahumati nor Arahata in the present inscriptions. 

The above are but a few specimens selected from a mass in the 
owner's possession, and unimportant compared with those on which we 
have reason to believe our friends in Bombay are now engaged. From 
their labours must we impatiently expect the solution to Col. Sykes’ 
question now we are told under re-agitation in England—‘ whether the 
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